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BOOK REVIEWS 
Jefferson Davis. By Armistead C. Gordon. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

This life of Mr. Davis, by Mr. Gordon, is a fair and impartial estimate 
of one of the most remarkable men the South has produced. Jefferson 
Davis was not only a man of great talent, but his private life was unim- 
peachable. He united great cleanliness of living with a personal dignity 
which no circumstances could lower. When all is said, the manner in 
which he discharged his duties as chief executive of the Confederacy could 
not have been improved upon. He came out the loser in the Civil War, 
and has had to pay the penalty of the game. His antagonist, at the head of 
the opposite government, though he made numberless mistakes, and was 
without any personal dignity, came out the winner, and to success was 
added the martyrdom of assassination. Thus, through the Northern 
people controlling the policy of a great nation, and through a propagandism 
that has suppressed all accusing facts, Lincoln has been put on a pedestal 
with the world's highest. But what a confession of impotence was wrung 
from him when he resorted to the employment of a part of the South's 
own population — 150,000 negro troops — to suppress the right of self- 
determination in the South, declaring that without them "he would have 
to abandon the war in three weeks." Mr. Gordon has done his work well. 
He could not go into all details, and has had to select the most salient 
and important points. Possibly a trifle more emphasis might have been 
laid upon Confederate victories in the second year of the war. Neither 
Lee's great victory of Second Manassas nor his victory at Fredericks- 
burg, which came near bringing recognition of Southern independence from 
England, is named in the book as far as the Editor can discern. The 
successes of this second year were a wonderful tribute to Mr. Davis. To 
all carpings against Mr. Davis Mr. Gordon quotes the language of Gen- 
eral Lee, which ought to bring conviction : "If my opinion is worth any- 
thing, you can always say that few people could have done better than 
Mr. Davis. I know of none that could have done as well." 

The Freedom of the Seas. By Charles Stewart Davison. Moffett, Yard 
and Company, New York, 1918. 

This little publication comprises letters written by Mr. Davison to 
different American papers during the 12 months preceding June 11, 1918. 
While it appears that the term, "Freedom of the Seas," has had no definite 
meaning, Mr. Davidson submits suggestions for future immunities of the 
sea during times of war. He shows that President Wilson's freedom 
of the seas can be only absolute if the idea of a league of nations assumes 
practical shape. 



